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Ghe South African Ontlook 


Man stands pale and awestruck with his new wis- 
dom and his old sins and errors. But the ancient 
and beautiful laws of nature, not one whit changed, 
abide. Ignorance and cruelty are facts. But so 
are hope and love, the laughter of children, the 
singing of birds, the quietness of a still night that 
chokes one’s throat with strange happiness. 

New York Times. 
* * * * 
The Government and the Non-European. 

The Government has been under continual pressure 
during the present session for a clearer statement of its 
policy with regard to the Non-European peoples of South 
Africa and for a more precise exposition of what its much 
publicised apartheid policy really means. Some of its 
spokesmen have shown considerable divergence of opinion 
on detail, as well as a very noticeabletempering of many of 
the less responsible pre-election pronouncements. But 
the more authoritative voices have been in general agree- 
ment and the lines of policy which have emerged are fami- 
liar enough. We are assured that the Government is 
determined that Tribal Natives will have to live in the 
reserves and those who wish to come out and work may do 
so. On the other hand detribalised Natives will continue 
to live in the European areas and will not be compelled to 
go to the reserves, though they will be segregated residen- 
tially. The ordinary citizen may be forgiven if he finds it 
rather difficult to distinguish this in any real way from the 
policy of the former Government, so roundly abused for 
electioneering purposes by those who are now their succes- 


sors as being most dangerously liberal. He is, in fact, 
rather disposed to ask what all the fuss was about? But 
though the ideas may differ little the Prime Minister is 
quite definite about some, at least, of the measures into 
which his party proposes to translate them. Thus it is 
resolute about abolishing the representation of Natives in 
the House of Assembly, with as little delay as possible, and 
it proposes to substitute for it, at some unspecified time, 
certain as yet undefined Native self-governing bodies 
within their own territories. Whether the millions who 
are living outside the territories are to have any form of 
representation outside the Senate does not appear to have 
been indicated. 
* * * * 

What about the Constitution ? 

In its determination to make this change speedily, and 
also to place all Coloured voters on a separate electoral 
roll, the Government has not hesitated to raise an issue of 
serious constitutional significance. Section 752 of the 
South Africa Act provides that neither of these courses of 
action can be followed except by securing a two-thirds 
majority of the members of both Houses of Parliament at a 
joint sitting. The Government cannot hope to secure this 
at any time in the life of the present Parliament, but the 
Prime Minister has said that he proposes to take “ the very 
best legal advice ”’ about this, as he thinks that the sole legal 
sanction of the ‘‘ entrenched clauses ’’ of the South Africa 
Act ceased to exist in 7937 when the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act of 7865 was repealed by the Statute of Westminister. 
The real issue is not a matter of law but of principle and of 
sacred consitutional convention. When the draft Statute 
of Westminister was approved by the Union Parliament a 
resolution was passed unanimously to the effect that “ the 
proposed legislation will in no way derogate from the 
entrenched provisions of the South Africa Act.’’ On this 
occasion weighty words were spoken by some of those who 
are ministers of the Cabinet today.. Mr. Swart said :— 

“We feel that the entrenched clauses are a matter of 
good faith and I cannot imagine that any Government 
would alter them by a bare majority.... I feel that the 
entrenchment of certain clauses in the Constitution is a 
matter of honour.” 

And Dr. Stals was equally definite :— 

“‘ Tn the end there is no stronger bond of any nation than 
carrying out its moral obligation.... The whole problem 
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of preserving the safeguards in the S.A. Act really boils 
down to this, that if a people are not prepared of their own 
volition to es faith, no pocument will suffice to make 
them do so.’ a 

Three years later Dr. Jansen, speaking in his then capa- 
city as Speaker, said :— 

““ Tf it is designed to amend or repeal any of the entrench- 
ed clauses, then the procedure laid down in the South 
Africa Act must be followed.” 

To the ordinary man this all appears clear enough. ‘To 
him it seems that the makers of the Union had precisely 
the sort of situation which prevails today in their minds 
when they acted as they did. He most certainly does not 
want impatience and the consciousness of a somewhat 
precarious tenure of power to be the deciding factors in 
matters of such profound importance. 

* K *K oe 
Parliament and Native Education. 

Few would have ventured to forecast that a debate on 
the subject of the present Government’s provision for 
Native Education would elicit congratulations to the 
Minister responsible for the vote under discussion from 
both Mr. Hofmeyr and Mrs. Ballinger. But that is what 
happened. It was in some respects a remarkable debate, 
with the thoughtful and quiet-voiced Minister horrifying 
a large section of his party by calmly taking over the amount 
of £4,920,000 placed on the original estimates by the 
Opposition when it was in office, (an increase of about half 
a million on the previous year’s figure), and standing by it 
in spite of outcries from the benches behind him. On every 
major point he was right across the familiar lines of Nation- 
alist attacks on this vote—that European money should 
not be spent on it; that some ‘£300,000 more was being 
asked for than the Natives paid in taxation ; that school 
meals for Native children would undermine Native parental 
responsibility ; that the policy of the past was depriving 
the Native of his soal; that spending such big sums on 
Native education would create dire dangers for White 
civilisation in the future, since the Natives are in a majority 
and the standard of education is about the only difference 


between them and the Europeans; and, in fact, “ the 
mixture, as before.”’ 
* E fe *« 


A courageous Minister. 

But the Minister was not to be shaken in his conviction 
that Native Education is a matter of very great importance 
and that there really should be opportunities for each race 
to develop on its own lines. At the same time he express- 
ed some doubts as to whether the prevailing type of educa- 
tion is the best for ensuring the right future for the African 
and announced that he was appointing a committee to 
make careful investigations about it, starting with the 
syllabi in use, As for the expenditure on school-feeding, 
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no child, he said, could benefit from its studies if it was — 


undernourished, though there had, he believed, been some 


abuse in this matter in the past and this would be looked 
into. As for the general control of Native Education, he 
thought that this should remain in the hands of the Union 
Department of Education, It is evident that Dr. Stals’ 
determination to judge matters connected with Native 
Education on their merits and his steadfastness in adhering 
to it have created a very favourable impression. 
* * * re 

‘* Facta, non verba.’’ 

We are unable, of course, to know whether our well- 
meaning Minister of Native Affairs really expected to 
accomplish very much by his recent issue of a special 
message to the African people, or whether his purpose was ~ 
no more than to have a statement of this kind “on the 
record ” for purposes of future reference. In any case the 
present situation is not one in which words are likely to 
make any profound impression, however persuasive. The 
African people are heartily tired of them. They are look- 
ing—how anxiously—for action, and until they see that 
they will be quite unable to attach any importance what- 
ever to the Minister’s assurance that “the Government 
has no intention of oppressing you.’’ Only some real 
effort to ease things for them in regard to some of the 
matters which they not unnaturally regard as oppressive 
will do that : some relief of the pass laws, for instance, or 
from the crude brutalities of police raids, which accomplish 
so little at the cost of so mach suffering. There may be 
more than one opinion about the reasonableness of this 
attitude, but from the few who may be curious enough to 
give any real attention at all to the Message, it is unfor- 
tunately doubtful whether there will be much reaction 
beyond suspicion. ‘Take the paragraph about education, 
for example, with its assurance that the Government 
“desires that the education shall be of such a nature that 
it will help to prepare and equip your children for the life 
they must enter upon later.’’ To the African this is an 
‘old story’ of which he is rather weary and instantly 
suspicious, for he is sure that it means that something in- 
ferior is being prepared for him. The Minister must not 
be surprised if his words are brushed aside by those to 
whom they are addressed. These people are waiting to 
see what he will do. 

* ok * * 
Compulsory Education for Africans. 

The first reaction of most South Africans to the sugges- 
tion that compulsory education should be provided for 
Africans, or at any rate for those who are in the Union’s 
urban areas, would be that it must be quite impracticable 
because the cost would be prohibitive. They would say 
that we cannot possibly afford it. Yet recently one of our 
most experienced urban administrators, who has for some 
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years been in charge of by far the largest municipal Non- 
European Affairs Department in the country, has given it 
as his considered opinion that on an intelligent*and com- 
prehensive calculation of all the costs involved:-we cannot 
really afford not to do it. Mr. L. I. Venables was 
speaking at the opening of a Salvation Army African school 
at Orlando and talking about the Johannesburg. Munici- 
pality’s policy of providing adequate schools in its vast 
housing schemes, if it could prevail upon the Education 
Department to equip and staff them and to pay a reason- 
able rental. He set against the cost of all this service the 
very high cost of juvenile delinquency and other crime, 
which, he believed, was so largely due tothe lack of educa- 
tional facilities and which the provision of schools would 
combat most effectively. The alternative, he said in 
effect, is to spend greater and greater sums on police work 
_ and on the establishment of criminal institutions. Can 
there be any real question as to which is the wiser policy ? 
When we recognise that compulsory education, at least to 
the primary standards, is today one of those things which, 
from the moment that they are first demanded, may be 
reckoned as ultimately inevitable, we shall realise that by 
delaying it we are adding very greatly to the financial bur- 
den which the community must carry. 
Waaen * * * * 

A disgusting spectacle. 

‘It is difficult to write with restraint about the horrible 
Sunday afternoon entertainment provided in a specially 
constructed arena just outside the Bantule location at 
Pretoria week by week. Indeed, had not the Star recently 
given a detailed account of it, supported by a large con- 
firmatory photograph, it might well have seemed to be a 
hoax or at least an exaggerated traveller’s tale. But no, it 
is most discreditable fact, and, what is more, of os stand- 
ing. 

-“ By 5.30 p.m. every Sunday the arena is crowded ‘with 
up to 200 Natives stripped to the waist. They growl, ‘yell, 
kick up the dust with their feet and fling challenges to each 
other in their eagerness to come to grips... . . Gang 
leaders run back and forth between the two sides match- 
ing opponents while six or seven policemen enforce the 
“rules” by cracking whips over the fighters’ heads... . . 
Blood flows freely as the fighters belabour each other with 
bare fists. Most of the Natives decorate their wrists with 
bracelets which are used almost as knuckle-dusters, bang- 
ing them on their opponents’ heads or faces, the sharp 
edges inflicting wounds. 

** When I arrived at the scene yesterday the “‘ games ”’ 
had not begun. About a hundred motor cars were drawn 
up at the side of the arena specially reserved by custom for 
Europeans. Young men and women were in their places 
on a four foot wall, while older people and children of all 
ages ‘sat on the--hoods of their cars and on the backs of 
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lorries, There were few Native spectators aad certainly 
no Native women. 

“Five yards away from my position on the wall two 
powerfully built Natives started circling round each other 
gradually getting closer together. Like a flash the taller 
one flung out his arm and his bracelets caught his ‘oppo- 
nent behind the ear. Blood flowed, but the fight went on. 
Near by another fight was in progress. ‘The two fighters 
had their arms round each other’s necks. Each tried to 
use his head to butt the other’s face. Then a knee came 
up and at least one Native was out of the fight for the rest 
of'the afternoon. Next to mea little girl of about four sat 
on her father’s Side and clapped her hands gleefully.” 

% * * 
Does nobody care? 

There was a good deal more of this which it is not neces- 
sary to quote. Here is something that is utterly degrad- 
ing and indefensible and it has been going on for years 
under official sanction and control. We know well enough 
the line that will be taken in defence of it—these people 
are primitive and savage, the gang evil is very real and 
serious ; it is better to give it some sort of outlet under — 
control than to try in vain to suppress it, and so on. Never- 
theless the thing is fundamentally evil and no such 
method of compromising with it is tolerable. Nor can 
there be any possible excuse for making a public spectacle 
of it. It is' worse than medieval, in the most derogatory 
sense of that word. Are our police and authorities so 
utterly resourceless that they can imagine no possible 
alternative than a brutal human blood sport such as this ? 
Surely they know perfectly well that there are plenty of 
wholesome games and competitive sports into which this 
craving for violent physical action can be healthily direct- 
ed. If these brutal “‘ games” are tolerated as a safety 
valve, then it is a very dangerous one and Europeans in the 
city must not whine about Native violence making their 
lives dangerous, for brutality is not being sublimated, it is 
being fostered, and the people who should be learning a 
better way from us are being “‘ butchered to make a Preto- 
rian holiday.”’ 
£9 A % * * au 
The Barotsi have a new Paramount Chief. 

We should like to express our congratulations and sincere 
good wishes to Mwanawina, a younger son of Lewanika, 
who has recently been installed as paramount chief of the 
Barotsi in succession to his half-brother Imwiko. He was 
selected after long deliberations by the council of Barotsi 
chiefs and duly initiated by the observance of various 
interesting traditional customs. ‘These include, amongst 
other things, a périod of solitary meditation at the place of 
Mbuyawamwemba, the reputed original ancestress, and 
also a:visit to a'small island on the Zambezi for the purpose 
of being licked: by a white cow, to symbolise cleansing 
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from defilement of body and mind. A further picturesque 


symbolical rite connected with the coronation is the extin- 
guishing of all fires in Lealui, the capital, as soon as its _ 


people learn that a successor to the former paramount 
chief has been chosen, and the re-lighting of them from a 
fire kindled by the new chief. 

Mwanawina is a man of mature years who was a student 
at Lovedale for some years during his early manhood, 
Being a Christian and the husband of one wife, he breaks 
with another national custom by which formerly the para- 
mount chief must have at least six wives. As he assumes 
his new and arduous responsibilities he will, we trust,have 
the support of the prayers of his fellow Christians and of 
all who are interested in the progress of his people. 

* * * * 
The Dutch Reformed Church ef the Cape 
and its Missions. 

A report on the annual meetings of the General Missions 
Committee of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa 
shows that the spheres of labour of the missions lie in the 
Sudan, Nyasaland, Mashonaland, Bechuanaland, North 
Western Cape Province, Namaqualand, Transkei, Ciskei 
and the Cape Peninsula. For this work £215,000 is re- 
quired for the next year; half of the sum will be raised by 
the missions themselves. Of the other half, the South 
African European churches are asked to raise £85,000. 
Much gratitude was expressed for a legacy of £310,000 the 
interest of which will be used for increasing pensions for 
missionaries and establishing a pension fund for lay work- 
ers, if the recommendation of the committee to the general 
assembly of the church is accepted. 

As a result of the Student Volunteer Movement the 
number of workers will increase, but the various fields are 
suffering through lack of missionaries. The Sudan field 
needs 22 workers, the Mashonaland mission 34. With its 21 
congregations, 40,000 members, 24 ordained African 
ministers and an annual income of £4,000 the mission in 
Nyasaland is becoming independent after half a century 
of mission work.. In Mashonaland there are 14,000 
members and the congregations bring in £3,000 per annum, 
After only 14 years of active missionary endeavour in the 
Cape Province, the work has 19 congregations and over 
2,500 members. It is hoped that by 1950 an indepen- 
dent Dutch Reformed Church for Africans in the Cape 
will be formed. 

* * * * 
Two Notable Educationalists. 

Last month the Cape Education Department lost by 
retirement two distinguished officers, both of whom have 
filled the post of Chief Inspector of Native Education. Mr, 
S. B. Hobson was one of the foundation students of Rhodes 
University College, He began his teaching career almost 
forty years ago and was appointed an Inspector of Schools 
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For the. past two years he has been 
Although Afrikaans was not his 
home language Mr. Hobson distinguished himself as a 
writer in that language and his books have been widely 
read. In the offices he has held he has shown competence 
and friendliness to all with whom he came into contact. 

Mr. A. H. Stander has been Chief Inspector of Native 
Education for a comparatively short time, but he quickly — 
made his mark as a man of experience, knowledge, sound- 
ness of judgment and concern for the true advancement of | 
the African people. It is with regret that Heads of Insti- 
tutions and schools lose this friend and counsellor. 

In name of the missionary forces of the country we tender 
to both officials true and heartfelt thanks, with good wishes 
for further service despite their being in retirement. 

* * * * 
The late Canon C. D. Robinson. 

The missionary enterprise in Natal has lost one of its 
leading and best-loved personalities with the passing of — 
Canon Cyril Robinson. He was born in Natal, educated 
at Hilton College and Cambridge, and after ordination 
held various European charges. But in 1914 he answered 
a strong inward call to Native work and to this he gave . 
himself untiringly for thirty three years, being for a great 
part of the time director of Native missions in the diocese. 
He was well known in a wider sphere as a notable cricketer 
and was wicket-keeper and vice-captain of the South 


African team which sited England in 1907. 
* oe ot 


within a few years, 


Murder most foul. . 

The shooting of Count Bernadotte, in circumstances 
clearly indicative of deliberate malice aforethought, has 
sent a shudder of repulsion round the world. That from 
the moment he accepted his perilous commission this was 
scmething that might occur at any moment in that un- 
happy land, where in recent years the assassin’s hand has 
struck again and again in indiscriminate blood lust against 
those whose only crime was that they were working to 
maintain peace, may have lessened our surprise but has in 
no way mitigated our abhorrence of an act so dastardly. 
The martyred Count has left behind him an admirably 
consistent record of service in the cause of peace and 
human friendship. And now history will add his name to 
the long roll of honour of the many British soldiers, police- 
men and civilians who in the course of duty in Palestine 
gave their lives to serve the peace and survival of those 
who to their shame made no effective effort to restrain the 
violence of their murderous kinsmen. 

* 2 * 

“Every solution of European and Non-European rela- 
tionships has taken something from the Non-European or 
denied him something.” 

Cape Times, 9. 9. 48. 
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‘The Amsterdam Conference 
A DECISIVE STAGE IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Amsterdam, 
26th August, 1948, 
The Editor, 
South African Outlook, 
Lovedale. aT 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
I send you in response to your request a few impressions 


and reflections on the first days of the newly constituted 


World Council of Churches at which I have the honour to 
represent the Presbyterian Church of South Africa. With 
me from our country are Bishop Hunter of Kimberley, 
Professor Gerdener of Stellenbosch, Dr. R. D. Aitken, 
representing the Christian Council of South Africa, Rev. T. 
F. J. Dreyer of Heidelberg and Mr. P. S. Dreyer, Rev. F. 
H. Kirkby of the Methodist Church, Rev. D. Kempff and, 
in the Youth Section, Mr. Calvin Cook, Divinity student 
at Westminster College. This World Council, as no doubt 
the majority of your readers are aware, has had, as a provi- 
sional organization, a history dating back to 1937 and ante- 
cedents going back to the great Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference of 1910. Indeed it was specially gratifying to 
me to hear the missionary element of the Churches stressed 
as one of the main constituents of the new Council and to 
hear that the International Missionary Council was to be, 
if not completely integrated, in the closest fellowship with 
it. It was heartening also to see attending this inavgura- 
tion of a World Council, that great veteran Dr. John R. 
Mott, now, even at eighty-three, able to give the intro- 
ductory sermon and to take his turn in the chair of a Coun- 
cil with over 1300 delegates of one category or another. 

The Nieuwe Kerk, where the initial service was held on 
August 22nd, is a great Reformed Cathedral dating in its 
present form from 1648. It is said to have a seating 
capacity of more than 2000 and every available seat was 
occupied on that afternoon. The delegates, wearing every 
known variety of ecclesiastical and academic costume, and 
some that were quite unfamiliar to me, filed into the church 
by twos, to the strains of “ All people that on earth do 
dwell,’ surely most appropriate to an occasion when re- 
presentatives of one hundred and fifty churches from forty- 
two countries broke through their age-long separation and 
worshipped together their common Lord. The presiding 
minister, as was most fitting in this little country of Holland, 
was Dr. Gravemeyer, the General Delegate of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, while the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Swedish Archbishop of Upsala, the Greek Archbishop 
of Thyateira, Pasteur Marc Boegner, President of the Pro- 
testant Federation of France, and a young Ceylonese 
Methodist Minister, Rey. D. J. Niles, took part in the service 


along with Dr. Mott. The service was a memorable one, 
inspiring hope of the greater unity of Christendom, partly 
by the words of exhortation and thanksgiving and prayer 
that were used, and by the singing of the great congrega- 
tion, but more perhaps by mere fact of the presence of men 
of every colour, and race and nationality and every form of 
Christian belief, with the one notable exception of the 
Church of Rome. 

In the evening at 8.30 the Council convened in the 
Great Hall of the Concert Gebouw. Addresses were 
given, reminiscent of the pioneer work that had been done 
by many who had passed to their rest without seeing this 
consummation of their labours, among whom were Arch- 
bishop Soderblom of Sweden, Archbishop Wm. Temple, 
Dr. Wm. Paton and Bishop Brent of the Phillipines. 
President John A. Mackay of Princeton Theological College, 
America, was an eloquent and masterly guide to the tasks 
lying before the Council. 

On Monday morning Pasteur Marc Boegner of France 
moved “ that the first meeting of the World Council of 
Churches be declared to be and is hereby constituted... . 
and that the formation of the World Council of Churches 
be declared to be and hereby is completed.” This was 
carried with acclemation and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was in the chair, led the Assembly in praise and 
thanksgiving. Many notable figures in the ecclesiastical 
world are present and have addressed the Assembly. There 
are the famous theologians Karl Barth and Professor C. H. 
Dodd of Cambridge, Pastor Martin Niemoeller, Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, like Dr. Mott a veteran of many conferences, Dr. 
Hutchison Cockburn and Professor John Baillie of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr. Hew, Principal of Wesley House, 
Cambridge, Dr. Kraemer, of the Ecumenical Institutes 
Geneva, Dr. Hromadka of Czechoslovakia, to name only a 
few who have been prominent in deliberations already. 
One is continually meeting men whom one has known or 
heard of from all over the globe. Many delegates from 
what are known as the “ Younger Churches ” are present, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, West African, East African, but 
one regrets that no non-European delegate from South or 
Central Africa is here. Many Negro delegates from the 
United States and the West Indies are present and even 
Iceland on one side of the globe and Formosa on the other 
are represented. 

It has been emphasized that this is a Council of Churches 
and that its resolutions and pronouncements will only have 
authority as the Churches give them countenance and 
support. But while there is no desire to invade the auto- 
nomy of the Churches, there is great emphasis on the fact 
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that the Church of Jesus Christ can only be one. So the al 
trend of the deliberations so far has been to deplore un: * 
Dear Sir, 


necessary divisions and to advocate closer union and more 
intimate co-operation between churches of like polity and 
tradition. This appeal has come most strongly from the 
areas most recently evangelized, such as India. Mean- 
while, the Assembly has resolved itself into sections, 
meeting in ‘the morning, and committees, meeting in the 
afternoons, and serious discussions are proceeding among 
experts in an endeavour to enlarge as much as possible the 
areas of agreement in practical matters such as the recon- 
struction of European war-devastated regions and to secure 
the greatest degree of co-operation and the avoidance of 
over-lapping. 

. The organization of such a polyglot atti sitting for 
fourteen days is of course a task of immense complexity. 
The presiding genius in this department is Dr. Visser 
t’Hooft, the General Secretary of the World Council, who 
seems to have thought of every contingency, even to the 
establishment ofa first-aid post and a bureau for aiding those 
who have difficulty with visas or currency,. There are 
three official languages, English, French and German. In 
the Plenary sessions all three are used, though probably 
owing to the number of American delegates and to the 
facility of continental people in acquiring other languages, 
and also, it must be said, owing to the far-flung British 
dominions, English is understandably most used. Each 
delegate is provided with a miniature wireless set which he 
hangs round his neck and which he can tune in to three 
wireless cubicles where sit linguists who give simultaneous 
translations, of the addresses, thus aang much time and 
tedium. 

My general impression is that. this is not just another 
Conference which meets and deliberates and from which 
nothing palpable results beyond an increase of information. 
This does seem to have established, as a permanent organ, 
a Council of Churches, the Committees. of which will 
remain in. session and devote real study to the resolving of 
interchurch problems and to co-ordinating the energies of 
Christian Churches throughout the world. This is possible 
partly owing to the increase of speed in communications, 
which has effected a revolution in the intercourse of people. 
A world consciousness is becoming evident. No doubt 
many lions will beset the path of this Ecumenical pilgrim 
but no one can doubt but that Amsterdam 1948 marks a 
decisive stage in Church History. Many a call has sound- 
ed here to penitence for the disorder of the church which 
is reflected at large in the disorder of the world, and it 
behoves every Church member of whatever confession to 
examine himself and his relationtothe Head of the Church 
who i is Jesus Christ, to see if there is in him and his affilia- 
tions any. obstacle to the free course of the good news-of 
the Church’s message throughout the world. 
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«ef YT Edinburgh, — 
si Oth September, 1948. 


After two days of plenary session the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, which, with alternates, con- 
sultants, accredited visitors and youth delegates numbered 
over 1400 souls, resolved itself into Sections and Com- 
mittees in which theoretical and practical issues were — 
thoroughly discussed and afterwards reported to the 
Assembly in full session. Only the publication of the 
whole series of reports will do justice to the hours of close 
discussion which went to their preparation. Except for 
the Message, which was released to the World Press on the 
final day and which was “ adopted’? by the Assembly, 
these Section and Committee reports were amended in 
plenary session and “ received’’ for transmission to the 
constituent churches for discussion and any use they care 
to make of them. The World Council has of course no 
power of direction over these churches but it is hardly 
necessary to add that reports which are the result of con- 
centrated discussion and repeated revision by accredited 
representatives of one hundred and fifty churches and — 
forty-two nations will be likely to receive the attention ~ 
which they deserve from all members of Christian Churches 
and from many who are not. ‘Lan 

Looking back on the Assembly and realising something . 
of the thought and labour which we now know to have 
gone to its making, realising also the diversities which were 
expected to compose themselves into unity and which, in 
rebuke of faintheartedness and pessimism, we can now say 
were successful in doing so, we may thank God that the age 
of disassociation and division is giving place to one of 
opposite tendency. Of this the ecumenical movements of 
this century and-the foundation of this World Council are 
the outward and visible signs. How far we have still to go 
was only too evident in the discussions in section and 
committee, but a beginning has been made and an agreed 
pronouncement on behalf of most non-Roman commu- 
nions has been issued to Christendom. 

To your readers perhaps the most significant thing would 
be the contribution made by representatives of what are 
now called the younger churches, a name which indicates 
the growing devolution of responsibility by missionary 
bodies on to the broadening shoulders of the “ national ” 
churches. The burden of this song was that they were 
more interested in the unity of the future church than in 
the historic divisions of the past. The crucial instance was 
of course “The Church of South India’? which has 
gathered into one fold the missionary products of Anglican 
Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian Societies, 
One could detect a certain impatience of the representa- 
tives of South India with those who manifested even mild 
doubt of the correctness of their policy and indeed they 
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boldly asserted that the move towards greater unity was 


still proceeding there. It was significant also that the 
report of the youth delegation, numbering one hundred of 
all races, was made to the Assembly by a West African 
youth who inspired us all with hope for a church in which 
such loyalty and ability as his were nurtured. Whereas the 
Assembly was inclined to guard its pronouncements with 
qualifications in order not to trespass on historic ground, 
the youth delegation was much more forthright in regard 
to the policy of the Church in face of the present world 
situation. 

The Assembly however was deeply conscious that 
Christendom by its division had weakened its witness in 
the world and had to that extent to accept part of the 
responsibility for the chaos which now exists in national 
and international affairs. It was admitted that genuine 
conviction and loyalty to truth had had their part in the 
making of divisions but it was confessed that “‘ pride, sel f- 
will and lovelessness had also played their part and still do 
so.” Section I which dealt with ‘‘ The Universal Church 
in God’s Design ”’ acknowledges that the evils of the world 
have deeply penetrated our church ‘‘ so that amongst us 
there are worldly standards of success, class division, 
economic rivalry, a secular mind. Even where there are 
no differences of theology, language or liturgy there exist 
churches segregated by race and colour, a scandal within 
the Body of Christ.’”” This Section also confesses that in 
our divided churches “it is to our shame that we have so 
often lived in preoccupation with our internal affairs, 
looking inward upon our own concerns instead of forget- 
ting ourselves in outgoing love and service........ mat iF 
World Council of Churches has come into existence be 
cause we have already recognized a responsibility to one 
another’s churches in our Lord Jesus Christ. There is 
but one Lord and one Body. Therefore we cannot rest 
content with our present divisions. Before God we are 
responsible for one another. We see already what some 
of our responsibilities are, and God will show us more. 
But we embark upon our work in the World Council of 
Churches in penitence for what we are and in hope for 
what we shall be. At this inaugural Assembly, we ask for 


the continual prayer of all participating churches that God’ 


may guide it in His wisdom, saving us both from false 
claims and from faithless timidity.” 

Two of the divisions of Committee IV, which was en- 
trusted with ‘‘ The Concerns of the Churches,” dealt with 
“ The Significance of the Laity in the Church ” and “ The 
position of women in the Church.”’ Dr. John R. Mott, 
one of the six Presidents of the Council, speaking out of the 
fulness of his experience of sixty years of Christian work, 
declared that there was no field in which greater advance 
was possible at the present day than in the proper training 
and use of the laity who constitute ninety-nine per cent of 
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the Church. The Report of this Committee declares that 
“in the customary work of the Church, (preaching, evan- 
gelising, teaching and social work) the /atent spiritual 
resources of the rank and file are urgently needed.’’ But 
it is also essential to see that Christian men and women 
take their full share in public work and by so doing demon- 
strate that the message of the Bible is relevant to the real 
problems and needs of man in every age and not least in 
our own. It is because of this conviction that the World 
Council, even while in its provisional stages, embarked 
upon a highly significant experiment at Bossey, near 
Geneva, where an Institute has been founded for the sti- 
mulation and training in short courses of professional 
workers who wish to manifest Christian principles in the 
ordinary course of their professional duty. The Council 
wishes to give encouragement to the establishment of 
similar institutes in other parts of the world and such 
have actually been begun both in Holland and in Germany. 

There is great divergence in practice in the employment 
of women workers in the Church. The report of this 
Committee urges that the experience of women should be 
exercised for the central life of the Church through their 
inclusion in Church Courts, Committees and Boards where 
policy is framed and decisions affecting church life as a 
whole are made. It also advocates better provision for the 
training of women for professional work within the church, 
as directors of religious education, parish workers, dea- 
conesses, missionaries, youth leaders, and improvement in 
remuneration, status and security of employment. It is 
recognised that Churches are not agreed on the important 
question of the admission of women to the full ministry. 
The Committee recommends that the whole subject be 
given further careful and objective study. 

I have touched on only a minimum number of topics 
discussed during this very full fortnight. No praise is too 
high for the excellence of the organization of the Assembly 
or for the warmth of the reception offered by the Dutch 
people, rejoicing in the Jubilee of Queen Wilhelmina and 
the Accession of Princess Juliana, their first real national 
fete since the five terrible years of the occupation. No one 
of us who was there can forget the impression made by the 
addresses of world-renowned Church leaders or by the 
morning prayers in the Koepel Church, or by the opening 
and closing services in the Nieuwe Kerk and the Wester 
Kerk. It is a comfort to know that men in every country 
and every walk of life are giving prayerful thought to the 
presentation of the Christian message in a world distraught, 
and that the key note of this thought is the Unity of the 
Body of Christ. Is this not a warning note sounded in the 
ears of South Africa with its excessive sectarianism in both 
European and non-European Churches ? 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER Kerr. 
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Apartheid and Trusteeship — 


HE two terms have come to be associated with the two 
dominant political parties in South Africa—apartheid 
with the Nationalists and trusteeship with the United 
Party. They are both unacceptable to the Africans. The 
exponents of the former theory seem to strike no common 
ground even amongst themselves, and with their permis- 
sion, we may define apartheid for them as repression in its 
stark nakedness. 


. It is a theory that receives a ready ear from those whose 

lives are enveloped in an atmosphere of bitterness born of 
the historical events of this country. This bitterness was 
well expressed by a member of the Nationalist Party 
recently when he addressed an African audience, and 
recounted how they—the Afrikaner group—had gone 
through the mill of oppression—an experience that entitled 
them to lead the Africans to a land of milk and honey. 


Furthermore, he went on, the other people have places 
where they can make their homes in case they left this 
country, but the Afrikaners had nowhere to go, and so race 
relations with them was a matter of life and death. Like 
his kin, he underestimates the intelligence of the African. 
To him they are merely his stepping stone to political 
power, and when that end is achieved, they may with 
impunity be subjected to economic strangulation and pro- 
vocative behaviour. ~ 


The policy of apartheid has no moral basis. It can only 
be maintained by force. Is it possible that the Platteland 


Defence Force is being resuscitated with this object in 


view? We believe that force is to morality what a fly- 
wheel is to an engine, but force can never take the place of 
morality. It must remain always as a handmaid. 
might is regarded as right, then it becomes a question of 
time when force must be met with force. No amount of 
appeals for co-operation will dim the eyes of the people to 
the glaring injustice and downright exploitation perpe- 
trated on the Africans. 

When doles are being dished out in bucketfuls to the 
needy sections of the community, the Africans are exclud- 
ed, on the plea that they enjoy a good custom of caring for 
their aged and needy, and that this should not be disturbed. 
What a lot of tripe! If the exponents of Apartheid be- 
lieve in group developments, let them know and the world 
with them that we believe that races and nations are the 
richer for sharing with others the things of the spirit, and 
we believe also that as the Afrikaners are so sensitive to 
interference from outside with their way of life, they should 
be the last people to prescribe for others what is objec- 
tionable to them. We believe that their attitude towards 
the Africans is one of fear of being submerged. We do 
not believe that a person whose actions are motivated by 


When 


fear is capable of doing the fellow he fears a good turn, 
Indeed we think he is very weak morally. He lacks faith 
in the stability of that morality which should uphold him 
in the hour of trial. His plea is self-preservation. Yes, 
his self has shrivelled to the point of a pin. 
him at that. He stands condemned at the bar of justice. 


Let us now turn to the theory of trusteeship. It pre- 
supposes that the ward is not to be regarded as one who is 
capable of managing his affairs with any sense of responsi- 
bility. It differs from its ordinary legal meaning in its 
political application in South Africa in that it places the 
ward in a position of perpetual tutelage. His destiny was 


determined by the 1853 Grondwet of the Republic which _ 


decreed that there should never be any equality between 
the Black and White in Church and State. He must be 
taxed but he must not be represented in that body which 


determines how those taxes are to be disbursed. He must | 


be law-abiding and not listen to those mischief-makers who 
disseminate lies for their own selfish ends. Any institu- 
tion which purports to express his feelings is immediately 
dubbed as agitators and is threatened with extinction. This ~ 
complex of domination displayed by our rulers makes them 
abhor any idea of the Africans ever sitting with them in the 
supreme councils of the country—the legislature. That 
is not all. Ever since the creation of separate rolls of 
voters, a peculiar situation has arisen. No member of 
Parliament ever thinks of addressing or exchanging views 
with the Africans. Even those who ever put in a word for 
them are prompted purely by humanitarian feelings rather 
than by views of those they purport to legislate for. Ina 
word they are out of touch with African opinion. 


No one wishes to see this country turned into a blood- 
bath, but as things are developing at present one has one’s 
fears. We have not despaired yet of wise statesmanship 
which will extricate the people of South Africa from the 
mire they are wallowing in, which,will eliminate this silly 
idea of a child race, but will realise once and for all that self- 
determinism will allow of no trampling down of any people’s 
soul. In the last analysis the theory of trusteeship is no 
different from apartheid in that the driving motive is the 
same—the fear of the White people of being submerged by 
the Africans. It would appear all legislation must stress 
this diversity of interests between these two groups. The 
South African atmosphere must be saturated every atom 
of it with the doctrine of ‘‘ The east will always be the east 
and the west the west and the two shall never meet.” Up 
to now there has been one prominent party in the game; 
what the future has in store for South Africa is still a closed. 
book, and remains in the lap of the gods. 


B. B. MpLeDLte. 
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Mission Hospitals 


As a result of representations made by the East London’ 


Branch of the South African Red Cross Society, a 
deputation met the Administrator and his Executive Com- 
mittee at Cape Town on 25th August, 1948, to make re- 
presentations in regard to the inadequacy of the funds 
provided for Mission hospitals. 

The Red Cross Society was represented by its President, 
Sir Richard Goode, and Secretary, Mr. Wood, and was 
introduced by Dr. D. L. Smit, M.P. for East London City, 
who is a member of the Red Cross Committee at East 
London. The deputation was supported by Messrs. van 
Coller, Miles Warren, and Hughes, Members of Parlia- 
ment for the Cape Eastern Border Districts and by Dr. 
Gordon Mears, Secretary for Native Affairs. 

The deputation made strong representations for in- 
creased grants to Mission hospitals. It was pointed out 
that the grants paid by the Province were limited to half of 
the cost per patient and that no allowance was made for 
qut-patients or for equipment, buildings, water supplies 
or other capital needs. The Province had been generous 
in special cases, but the whole basis was wrong and it was 
urged that a generous all-round grant per patient should 
be approved, so that the Missions might be in a position to 
meet their responsibilities. 

Among the points set out for consideration were the 
following :— ba’ 

Grants paid by Province are limited to half cost per 
patient. 

No assistance is given in respect of out-patients. 

The accepted daily average cost per patient in Provin- 
cial Hospitals is 18/4. 

The average cost at Mount Coke Mission Hospital is 
6/1, so in this case only 3/4 is paid by the Province. 

No grants are given for :— 

Out-patients, Equipment, Buildings, Water Supplies, 
Ambulance or other capital needs. 

The Public Health Department only pays for a limited 
number of communicable and infectious diseases, and does 
not include tubercular cases in non-communicable form. 

The Missions do not know where they stand. 

Since the idea of free hospitalisation was mooted, bodies 
like the United Transkeian Territories General Council 
have withdrawn their grants. 

Grants from South African Native Trust funds have 
also been curtailed owing to arrangements that Province 
would take over and also allocate funds. 

Considerable assistance had been received in many cases 
from the Native Trust towards wiping out deficits, and 
this was much appreciated, but it did not make the situa- 
tion satisfactory. Figures showing the position in various 
hospitals were quoted :— 


~ St. Francis Hospital, Aliwal North. Granted £200 March, 
1948, and balanced its expenses by contribution of £1002 
from Mission funds. 

St. Michael’s Anglican Hospital, «Kuruman. March, 
1948, Trust grant £500 towards deficits of £108 and £627 
1945 to 1946. | : 

St. Matthew's Hospital. No money for new lighting 
plant : Trust has granted £1250 since January, 1948. Also 
in March 1948 grant of ii to wipe out portion of 1948 
deficit of £1403. 

Mount Coke Hospital, King William’s Town. 
given £1164 to improve 1946 deficit. 

Applied for grant from Province for new doctor’s resi-. 
dence but refused. 

Glen Grey Catholic Hospital. March Ae-seant of 
£1000 towards 1946 deficit of £1715. 

Holy Cross. Grant of £500 in March, 1948. Asplice: 
tion made to Province but Province unable to assist beyond 
its formula. 

Nessie Knight Hospital. Applied for fee of £500 for 
ambulance, but Province refused. 

What was needed was a grant of an all-round sum per 
patient on a much more generous scale than at present, plus 
grants from time to time for approved capital expenditure. 

The Administrator gave the delegation a very courteous 
hearing. He said that his Administration recognised that 
the basis on which grants were paid was inadequate and he 
promised that the whole position would be reviewed 
sympathetically after certain investigations had been made, 

(In a later letter to Dr. Smit the Administrator has ine 
formed him thet his enquiries have made it clear that it will 
be necessary to obtain more detailed information before 
consideration can be' given to the working out of a revised 
scheme). 


Recently 


Nursing Examination. 

Twelve candidates from the Lovedale Hospitals sat for 
the Final Examination of the 5.A. Nursing Council in 
July. Congratulations to the following nine who were 
successful :—Agnes Baas, M. G. Chiepe, F. M. E. Goba, 
N. T. Magadla, M. D. Mweli, F. N. Nondumo, G. N. 
Taleni, I. M. N. Tati, M. Likgale (Oral and Practical only). 

* x * Xk 
The Ninth Bantu National Sunday School Conven- 
tion will be held under the auspices of the S.A. National 
Sunday School Association and the East London Sunday 
School Union at East London from December 16th to 19th. 

Open to Africans engaged in Sunday School work. 

For further information apply to: 

S.A. National Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, 
Port Elizabeth. 
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Sursum Corda 
| TALENTS 
By R. H. W. Shepherd, D.D. 


or business capital. Through His influence in this story, | 


““ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be xe- 
quired.” Luke xii. 48. 

HERE is a thirst to-day for merely pleasing teaching— 
“o; teaching that does not make for well-knit manhood or 
womanhood, for there is no call to the high in it, no sum- 
mons to the enduring of hardness. For instance, one 
hears much said to-day about what is due to every man— 
about a man’s rights. Looked at from one standpoint 
there is nothing blameworthy in that. But for every time 
a man talks about his rights, if he is to be a man at all, he 
should speak at least as often about his duties. 

- A feature of the Bible is that, along with all its kindness, 
all its tender care for those who suffer, all its intense con- 
cern that men should have fair-play, it never stoops to 
merely pleasing teaching. . 

Especially is this so in its insistence on man’s responsibi- 
lity to God and his fellows. It makes it plain that for every 
gift or talent we receive, we shall have to give account. 
We are stewards of heaven’s bounty, and the burden of our 
stewardship we can never throw off. Especially if God 
has given us more than He has given to others, more shall 
be demanded from us. More possessions mean God’s 
demand for more service; more knowledge means more 
self-giving ; more power and influence mean more labour. 

Stern teaching like this is not popular at any time ; it is 
not popular in our time. We live in a lush age, despite 
the heroism of many. Someone has said, “‘ Modern man’s 
life has been made flabby in the lush worldliness of modern 
times, and is ill-prepared for the rigors of their discipline.” 
So many of us like to make life less exacting. We like to 
reduce our accountability to the moral Governor of the 
universe. We do not want to have to do with unpleasant 
things. We are like the man of whom it is said that he 
looked difficulties straight in the face—and passed them by! 

Into all this sentimentality the teaching of the Bible 
comescrashing. It says that life is given, not for pleasure but 
for achievement. Men are given the bounties of heaven and 
if they fail to use them well they lose their position of privi- 
lege and stand condemned. We deal with a God to whom 
the big, fundamental distinctions are not distinctions of 
class and status. To him the fundamental distinction lies 
between the good and the evil, the useful and the useless, 
the unselfish and the selfish. The classifications of men 
are horizontal—the lower, middle and upper classes. God 
divides, men vertically—the good on the right and the bad 
on the left. 

This is all brought home to us in the Parable of the 
Talents. In the time of Jesus a talent was a sum of money 


we use the word “talents ’’ now in the sense of powers or 
abilities that God gives to men. 
represents the highly gifted men, with powers that lift 
them far above their fellows. The man of two talents 
represents the less highly gifted but still considerably 
favoured. The man of one talent represents the ordinary 
individual, not specially endowed but still with much to be 
thankful for and of which he can make use. 

When we find our Saviour commending the man of five 


talents and the man of two, we must set this alongside — 


other teaching of His. Our Lord was not a friend of the 
privileged classes more than of other classes. Indeed 
some of the hardest things he said were said about the 
privileged, for example of Dives. Jesus moved in and out 
of big houses, not with bitterness, but with detachment, 
““ A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.”’ 
‘‘ Blessed be ye poor.’’ His sharpest conflicts were often 
with the privileged people of His day, and it was they who 
finally brought Him to Calvary. 

Jesus judged men by their character and not by their 
gifts. He was conscious of the danger that besets privi- 
leged people. “ When a man is habitually set in the jewel- 
lery of favourable circumstances, he almost irresistibly 
comes to think that he must be a jewel, when in fact he 
may be paste.’ (Fosdick). Jesus declared that the end 
of the day would find us all judged not in the garments of 
our position, but in our naked selves. 

We have all felt how hard it must be for a king to die. 
It must be hard to leave the pomp and deference in which 
his days have been passed, and go out into the dark night 
of death alone and face a world where earthly distinctions 
are probably esteemed of no account. 

Look over the world to-day. Look at this land and other 
lands. We see men in power with great opportunities— 
statesmen, business men, chiefs. There is no call to envy. 
For their stewardship they shall have to give account. It 
is not all gain to be at the top. ‘‘ Unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall be much required.” At the Last 
Judgment the verdicts of earth may be completely reversed, 
so that the last shall be first and the first last. We shall be 
judged on the use we have made of the talents God in His 
goodness bestowed. 

The parable does not end with the highly privileged. It 
is easy, and some find it pleasant, to hit at the highly-gifted 
and highly-placed. But the parable makes it plain that 


though we have received little, even for that little we shall 


‘““Woe unto you that are rich.” ~ 


—— 


The man of five talents | 


Odtober st, 1948, 


have to give account. . The man of one talent was one of 
the unprivileged, but this was not allowed to cover up his 
failure. Less was expected from him. Had there been 
one talent of profit, all would have been reckoned as well. 
The Master would have demanded no more. True, but 
he‘ demanded no less. 


The man of one talent endeavoured to throw the blame 
on another—his master. ‘I knew thee, that thou art an 
hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown. .... and I 
was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth.” To 
throw the blame on another is very modern—and very 
ancient. “The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’’ To-day men are 
more prone to blame their environment. ‘‘ Circumstances,”’ 
they say, “ have been too much for me.”’ 


Circumstances can be very hard. Some seem handi- 
capped from the beginning. But it is often not those 
whose backs are really to the wall that whine about cir- 
cumstances. It is the weak, self-pitying type. It is those 
who because of a seam of inward weakness and a com- 
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plaining spirit bury their talent in the carth and g0 blaming 
others. 


If we fail to use our talents, the fault is in ourselves. 
God has enriched us with influences enough to bear us up. 
If we cleave to the earth, it is because our will has been 
weak. God has made His light to blaze upon our path. 
If we wander in darkness, it is because we have loved dark- 
ness rather than light. In these hearts and minds of ours 
we have God-given capital that we may use for His glory, 
or employ to blast our fellows, or simply allow to rust. For 
the use of our talents we shall be held responsible, since 
God has given them to us that we may do good with them, 
and to improve them and increase them. The health we 
have, our power of work, our ability to think and plan, the 
education we receive, the knowledge of Christ and the 
things of His Kingdom, the working ofthe Spirit within 
us—What have we done with these great gifts? That is 
the question we shall yet answer at a tribunal higher than 
any earth can show. 


Christian Council Notes 
A NON-EUROPEAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE ON RACE RELATIONS 


O afford an opportunity for the thoughts of Non-Euro- 
peans to become vocal, and therefore a guide to Euro- 
pean Christians, a significant conference was held on 
Saturday September 4th in the Bantu Men’s Social Centre 
Johannesburg. The conference was called by the Trans- 
vaal Missionary Association, in collaboration with the 
Christian Council of South Africa, the Interdenominational 
African Ministers’. Association, and the Jan Hofmeyr 
School of Social Work. 

The title of the conference was ‘“‘ A Non-Europea® 
Christian Conference on Race Relations,” and although a 
few Europeans had been invited to be present, the con- 
ference was entirely in the hands of the Non-Europeans. 

About 125 people were present and after prayers by the 
Secretary of the Christian Council, Mr. J. R. Rathebe of 
the Y.M.C.A. opened the conference and asked Dr. A. B. 
Xuma to address the gathering on “‘ The Role of the Church 
in our Race and Colour Contacts.”’ The conference then 
split into four discussion groups to consider. 

(a) What are the fundamental principles of Christianity? 


_(b) How are these principles to be applied in a Christ- 
tian Society ? 

(c) What can we do? 

We give below a summary of the Findings of the con- 
ference. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
I. CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES : 

A. There was complete agreement as to the statement 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity, as given by 
Jesus in the two great commandments : 

“‘ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. -The second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’” 

B. Supporting Christian Principles : 

The question of ‘‘ Who is my neighbour ?’’ means not 
only the person living near to us, but also means any person 
in need, as explained in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

One cannot love God, whom he has not seen, when, by 
his actions, he shows that he hates his brother whom he 
has seen. (Brother, here, is interpreted as any person 
representing humanity.) 

‘‘ Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.” 
It is a Christian’s obligation not to expect a guarantee that 
the other person will respond as we would like to have him 
act, 

“ Return ened for evil.” 
fully use you.’ 

“Love even your enemy.” 

Christian love does not depend on whether the person 
is lovable, or whether he is known to you, but rather re- 


‘ Pray for those who despite- 
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cognizes the intrinsic human value of every person: ant 
helps to meet his needs. 

Christian justice implics equality of opportunity for 
every person to make the fullest possible use of the abilities 
and talents God has given him. 

Christian trusteeship should be acting unselfishly in the 
interest of others so as to meet the needs (food, clothing, 
shelter, health, cultural and spiritual needs, etc.) of even 
the least of our brethren. 

Note: ‘The condemnation of darker skinned people to 
be only ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water” was 
declared an un-Christian interpretation of the scriptures. 


If. HOW ARE THESE PRINCIPLES TO BE 
APPLIED? | 


A. Individuals. 

Every contact with individuals should be guided by the 
above principles. The intrinsic value of every person 
should be recognized and developed. 

Every child should be given the opportunity for an edu- 
cation to develop the capacity God has given him. Good 
manners and attitudes of love towards others should be 
implanted in the minds of children while they are still 
young. Epa é; 

Every person should be given the opportunity to make 


the greatest possible use of his training and abilities, and to 


receive the means of meeting his basic needs. It is a sin 
to deny that opportunity to any individual on the basis of 
the colour of his skin. 


B: Churches. 

If Christians are to work for better race relations in the 
country, we must remove racial discrimination within our 
Churches. Enforced separation within the Churches 
based solely on the colour of man’s skin is un-Christian. 
Let the Church set an example in the consideration of its 
own employees, such as salaries, living conditions, oppor- 
tunities, etc. 

The Church was challenged to stop thinking of just the 
“hereafter.” The Church must think about the applica- 
tion of Christianity during the seven days of the week. 
The Church must realize that man has a human body as 
well as a soul, and that we should help to meet his social 
and economic needs as well as his spiritual needs. If we 
say a man should not steal, then the Church should help 
to create the conditions in society under which it would 
not be necessary to steal. If we say a man should not 
commit adultery, then we should protest against arrange- 


ments of keeping men and women separated from their 


families because of conditions of work imposed upon them. 

The Church should have a challenging program which 
tries to influence the community to hold up Christian 
principles in the social; economic, and political issues 
affecting the distribution of God’s resources (land), migta- 
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tory labour, opportunities for housing, education, health, 
employment, democratic representation of the people, etc. 
Then people will not have reason to think that the Church 
is engendering bondage to conditions just as they are. 

The inter-racial exchange of pulpits, choirs, programs, 
sport activities, etc. among different churches, was sug- 
gested as a means to help develop Christian fellowship and 
understanding. 


C. Institutions, Industry and Commerce. 

More time for study and discussion of these problems: 
was considered necessary. Special stress needs to be laid 
on the importance of the basic Christian principles being 
taught to and practised by every individual, institution 
and organization in daily work and all activities. 


The failure to apply the above Christian principles is 


revealed by the colour bar in industry, discrimination in 
the payment for work done, non-recognition of Non-Euro- 
pean trade unions, unfair representation in, government, 
inadequate educational and health services, all of which — 
contribute to the low productivity of the country and the 
unnecessary poverty and frustration of masses of the 
people. These are some of the main causes of such social 
evils as juvenile delinquency, crime, immorality, and other ~ 
problems which the Church is trying to correct. 

Christian employees have a special. obligation to set an 
example of honesty in their work that they may be worthy 
of the application of these Christian principles by their 
employers, and the rest of the community. 

It was pointed out that society would. gain most by 
making the greatest possible use of the talents of every 
person of every race, and that this should be a clear impli- 
cation of Christianity. Questions were raised about the 
fears and competition between peoples, in a struggle to 
gain at the expense of others, as being another indication 
Ai a greater need to build a Chis community of co- 
operation and love. 


III. WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Every discussion group of the conference expressed the 
view that we Non-Europeans, ourselves, need to have 
more Christian convictions and need to give a better de- 
monstration of Christian love. We cannot change the 
opinions of others toward us by hatred, but only by love as 
expressed in the principles above. 

Let each individual be a Christian example, and be a 
propagandist for good among his community, to convince 
others that there is some good in every human being. 

Recognize the human possibilities of each person. We 
should show our respect by our personal greeting and our 
demonstration of love towards others in every contact we 
have with human beings. 

If we are Christians, we shall definitely avoid offending 
another person. We should not give up the possibility 
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of winning their hearts by our love. Therefore we need 
patience and faith in the power of God to help us. 
We can proclaim our. belief in the Christian principles 


listed above, and seek to find every possible way of demon- 


strating them ourselves. 
IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND 
OBSERVATIONS POINTED OUT. 

“ If you intend to keep a man in the ditch, you must 
stay there yourself.”’ Such a person will always be suffer- 
ing from the fear that he will be overthrown, which is un- 
necessary in a true Christian relationship. Peoples’ 
minds and characters are warped by keeping a spirit of 
“ superiority ’’ to others. Many people do not get their 
satisfaction merely out of fulfilling their needs, but from 
feeling superior to others, Christians should make a 
direct challenge to that. (‘‘ Let him who is greatest 
among you be servant to all,’ and the example of Jesus 
washing the feet of his disciples should be remembered.) 

Christian Missions were thanked for bringing education 
and principles of Christianity to Non-Europeans. It was 
pointed out that it was confusing to hear principles ad- 
vocated and yet not practised by those who advocated 
them in many cases. This was claimed to be a real barrier 
to evangelization. } 

It is often easier to hate someone with whom we have a 
Christian tie, who does not act toward us as a Christian 
should, than it is to hate the un-Christian enemy. As 
pointed out by one, “ The unChristian does not share the 
same belief, so I can understand and forgive him, but it is 
more difficult to understand and forgive the Christian 
enemy.” 

There is the problem of educated people feeling superior 
to working with the problems of their own race. Educated 
people of all. races were urged, in a spirit of Christian 
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humility, to be concerned with the needs of their own 

people as well as representing them to Eutopestisa for 

example, 

There is also the problem of educated people lodian 
the Church, and criticizing it from outside, rather than 
trying to improve the conditions from within. This 
needs serious attention by individuals and Churches. 

‘Tt does not need to take 2,000 years, to develop the 
Non-European ; it takes just a lifetime.’”’ This would be 
possible with the sincere practice of Christian principles. 

_It was pointed out that it was difficult for a rich man to 
enter into the spirit of the Kingdom of God,—remember- 
ing the warning of Jesus to the rich young man to use his 
wealth for the needs of the poorest in the community if he 
were to obtain the real meaning of the Christian message. 
This is a challenge to the whole social-economic system in 
which we live, and should be a manifesto to us to develop a 
community which is concerned with, and dedicated to 
meeting the needs of every individual “even the least of 
these our brethren.” 

V. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS : 

1. There seemed to be unanimous desire for more such 
conferences, such as this one. 

We need more understanding of basic CHigptieg 
principles. 

3. We need more study and discussion on how Chriss 
tian principles can be applied. 

4. We need more inter-racial contacts and co- operation 
in the Churches, in educational institutions, on the 
sports field, and other places in the community. With 
more contact with people of other races in such activi- 
ties, the more we can understand them, the better we 
can fulfil our Christian obligations of love towards 
them. 


bv 


The Late Rev. W. a Mz. A., D.D. 


N a book of African sketches published in London some 
ten years ago there isachapter headed, “‘ The Mission- 
ary.” Though the name is not disclosed, the chapter tells 
something of the life and work of Dr. William Gavin. No 
description of him could have been more fitting than that 
title : from the time of his ordination more than fifty years 
ago till the vision of the unseen broke on him recently, he 
was first and foremost a missionary—one of the most de- 
yoted, simple-hearted and lovable Scotland has given to 
South Africa. 

‘He had all the tastes of a scholar. A distinguished 
student of St. Andrews University, up to the end he loved 
to recall how he had worn the scarlet gown of Scotland’s 
most ancient university. When a new book dealing with 
St. Andrews was sent to him a few weeks ago, he wrote to 
say, ‘‘ I have been reading it with avidity... . some parts of 


it two or three times...... The feeling it creates is in- 
describable.’’ It was typical of his love for the old place 
that in 1892 he began a sonnet on St. Andrews and in 
January of this year was seeking to perfect it. It was 
published in the University magazine some months ago. 
Tt ends with : 
** God bless you, Alma Mater pt 

For all your constant love and care, 

This is my wish and this my prayer.” 

From St. Andrews he passed to the divinity hall of New 
College, Edinburgh. He was President of its Missionary 
Society and he continued his preparation for the mission 
field to which he had dedicated himself from early: years, 
While he remained a scholar to the end, he suppressed his 
natural tastes for the Gospel’s sake. So it came that:in 
1898 he found himself in Pondoland, dumped on a stony 
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hillside, living in ‘uncouth ‘and primitive quarters the life 
of a bachelor, pioneer missionary. Unfortunately huts 
quickly perish. If it had been possible to preserve the 
one he used as a living-room, bedroom and study in those 
early years, it would have been worthy of preservation as a 
monument of the beginnings of a work that was to mr an 
indelible impression on Pondoland. 

No one will ever know the extent of the journeys he took 
by daylight and in the darkness, in the saddle, by ox wagon 
and latterly by car, as he went on his Master’s business, 
These journeys, in his almost fifty years of service, must 
have amounted to many scores of thousands of miles. No 
one will ever know the scenes of heathenism he faced, or 
the stories of human frailty that passed into his keeping, 
Many indeed are the secrets buried in his coffin. No one 
will ever know fully the rich, spiritual quality of the service 
he rendered in one of South Africa’s most primitive places. 
When his own University of St. Andrews in 1934 made 
him one of her doctors of divinity, it was but the setting of 
a seal on a memorable work tirelessly done. 

Happily the eyes of the Pondo were not blind to the 
goodness of the man who had given to them his all. The 
gentleness, the charity that thought no evil, the forceful- 
ness, the frankness, the mindfulness of duty and the forget- 
fulness of self had their outward and visible rewards in 
crowded Native churches and rapidly filling schools. 
With his devoted and like-minded wife, -herself the 
daughter of a missionary, he built up one of the most not- 
able of our Scottish mission congregations. 

_ Nor in his zeal for the Bantu were the needs of European 
settlers forgotten.. The little Presbyterian Church in 
Umtata is a monument of his concern for them. It was 
characteristic that he should give that church the name 
*“* St. Andrew’s ” and that he should have a stone built into 
its wall from the ancient college in which as a student he 
had worshipped. : } 

The care of the churches that came to fill his day: was 
lightened for him by his love of beautiful things : the fair- 
ness of nature, the delights of literature, the feeling for 
history, the goodness of men and women—these, with 
even deeper things, lifted for him the burden. 

There was also his sense of humour. As we sat on a 
hilltop in Pondoland one day, I asked him how he had 
made headway with the Chief and people in the early 
years. “Oh,” he said, and the blue eyes lit up with 
merriment, “the stethoscope helped. At my first meet- 
ing with the Chief, he asked if I knew anything of medi- 
cines. As I had had some training and had indeed with 
me some drugs and instruments, I answered, ‘ Yes,’ only 
to find myself installed as doctor to the Chief’s court. 
Thereafter I was kept busy putting my stethoscope to the 
chests of the chief and his army of councillors. I did not 
mind, for to heal was a passport to the hearts of the people, 
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but the day came when doubts assailed me. 
verts were won, I found I had not only to examine them in 


doctrine and life, but I had to examine them with my_ 
it accidentally — 


stethoscope too! One day, however, 
slipped from my hand, and I stepped back upon it. 
‘Thank God,’ I said, ‘ it’s broken.’ And I made sure ne 
other came my way.” 

In the leisure of retirement, he turned to a pastime of 
far-back days: he began to write poetry again. The 
titles of his poems reveal again the beauty of his spirit. 
Here are some of them: 

Sonnet on St. Andrews. 
How beautiful those toil-worn hands. 
‘Why should I dread the wilderness ? 
Early morning in Pondoland. 

All things beautiful. 

‘Two little chubby feet. 

The Pageant of the Flowers. 

Oh Saviour, loved from days of old. 
For Thy Name’s sake. 

Tenderness, especially to young life, marked him. 

$0 it is not surprising to find him write these lines : 
“ Two little chubby feet 
Hurrying out to meet 
The wavelets of the sea 
Across the tawny sand, 
By gentle breezes fanned, 
So full of childish glee. 
What little does she know 
Of all the ebb and flow 
And the great ocean deep ? 
Or lands beyond the sea, 
Shrouded in mystery, 
And. mountains vast and deep ?.. 
Two little pearly feet, 
So mischievous and sweet, 
Touching the brim of life, 
Blessing be thine in store 
Of God’s love more and more 
Creating peace not strife.’ 

When his friends think of William Gavin, it is not only 
or even mostly his great work as a missionary that they will 
remember. That work was but the flowering of a “pia 
that walked with God. _ 

Whether in the peace and beauty of his home, or in che 
debates of a church court, or in conversation with his 
Pondo or other African people, or out upon the road, the 
humanity, the earnestness, the deep spirituality of his soul 
could not be hid. An African on Monday afternoon hand- 
ed me a copy of the Umtata Native newspaper, Umthunywa 
published on Saturday last and containing a letter from 


And 


Dr. Gavin in which he pled for true Christian living. Was 


it prophetic that almost-at the close of the letter he said, 


When con- 


| 
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‘This is my message which I leave with you.’’ Some- 


‘times his concern for men and his sadness at their mis- 


doings made him to walk the Valley of the Shadow. At 
other times, he was up on the Delectable Mountains in 
company with the shepherds, Knowledge, Experience, 


_ Watchful and Sincere—all of whom, though he did not 
_ know it, were personifications of his own rich qualities. 


But whatever his mood, he was pressing on. In his youth 
he had devoted himself to the broadening of the Saviour’s 
Kingdom ; in his age it was his passion still. 
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His yearning for that Kingdom was written in his coun- 
tenance. The last time a friend saw him, he remarked on 
his growing likeness to the late saintly Dr. Alexander 
Whyte. The likeness was due to the same cause—both 
were “‘ far ben”’ with God. 

To his wife, his daughter and other dear ones, the 
sympathy of a multitude throughout the land goes out. 

R.H.W.S. 


Vilakazi Memorial Fund 


BENEDICT Wallet Vilakazi died on the 26th of October 

1947, at the age of 41. His early death ended a 
career which was in many ways remarkable, culminating 
in his being awarded the degree of Doctor of Literature by 
the University of the Witwatersrand and thus becoming 
the first Bantu African to gain this distinction. ‘This 
success becomes more praiseworthy when one realises the 
difficulties which faced him in attaining academic distin- 
ctions. 

Vilakazi’s father was employed by a commercial firm 
before he saved enough money to buy a small holding and 
settle down to farming at Groutville in Natal. Here, on 
the sixth of January, 1906, Benedict was born. He was 
sent to his first school when he was six years old, but he 
seems to have divided his time, as so many African child- 
ren do, between his studies and herding cattle. From 
Groutville School he went eventually to St. Francis’ 
College, Mariannhill, where he passed standard six and 
gained a teaching qualification. At the age of seventeen 
he began to teach, first at Mariannhill and later at Ixopo 
Seminary. While teaching, he seers not to have for- 
gotten his ambition, for he continued with his own studies 
and passed the Junior Certificate and Matriculation exami- 
nations by studying privately. 

He went doggedly on, teaching, studying and sitting for 
examinations until, while teaching at Ohlange Institute, 
his perseverance was rewarded in 1934 when he gained 
the Bachelor of Arts degree of the University of South 
Africa, The difficulties that he faced in this struggle for 
education and advancement are perhaps fairly typical of 
those which most Africans in South Africa have to face in 
aiming at higher education. Remoteness from libraries 
of any size, extreme poverty, long days of exhausting work 
ending in evenings of study by candle-light or oil-lamps, 
frequent discouraging set-hacks—-all these demand con- 
siderable determination and staying power in one who sets 
out to overcome the obstacles to learning. Benedict 
Vilakazi had the determination, and at the same time re- 
tained his remarkable sensibilities and gifts for poetic 
expression. 


It was these gifts that gained recognition for him at the 
University of the Witwatersrand. His first book of poems, 
Inkondlo kaZulu, was published by the University as the 
first of the Bantu Treasury Series, and the author was 
appointed to the Bantu Studies Department of the Univer- 
sity in 1935, : 

This appointment was a great step forward for him and 
enabled him to go on with his studies. By 1938 he had 
won a Master’s degree for a thesis entitled “‘ The Concep- 
tion and Development of Poetry in Zulu.’ In 1946 he 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of Literature for his 
thesis ““ The Oral and Written Literature in Nguni.”’ 

As a poet, Vilakazi is to be judged in the company of 
poets. ‘There is no need to make allowances for him as an 
African writing in the vernacular, to judge him by anything 
but the highest standards of poetic criticism. He was a 
pioneer of Zulu poetry, bending the language to new forms 
and beauties, as revolutionary in its way as the work of 
Chaucer and Gower in Englishliterature. Zulu poets of the 
future cannot ignore his influence, for he bas infused new 
vitality into their language. His extensive vocabulary 
was at the command of his emotional sensitivity and his 
sure intellect. 

Vilakazi’s life was indeed an example of Bantu achieve- 
ment which deserves to be remembered. To perpetuate 
his memory and in order that others may profit from his 
own triumphs over great hardship, the VILAKAZI ME- 
MORIAL FUND has been opened as a national appeal. 
Vilakazi left a widow and five children, and the first object 
of this fund is to provide for the education of the children, 
One cannot but feel that South Africa owes this as a mini- 
mum debt to the memory of a great African ; but in order 
that other Bantu Africans may develop their talents in less 
discouraging circumstances, and. as a fitting way of per- 
petuating the memory of this distinguished man, the fand 
has also a second object: to institute a bursary to enable 
African students to study in the Department of’ Bantu 
Studies at the University of the Witwatersrand. -— - 

(Prof. C. M. Doke, Witwatersrand University, is chair- 
man of the Committee.) roies 
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New Books 


Documents on Christian Unity. Edited by the Bishop 
of Chichester. Oxford University Press, 12/6 net. 
This volume is the third of a series of documents of 

prime value for all who are‘interested in one of the most 

vital movements of the twentieth century. They have 
been selected and edited by Bishop Bell who has for many 
years been one of the leaders and guides of the Christian 

Unity movement. Previous volumes covered the work 

done and the reports of conferences during the decade 

1920-1930. This volume covers the period 1930-1948, 

It conveys a clear impression of the vast scope of the move- 

ment and of the many able and devoted men who are giving 

their strength to bringing together the separated members 
of the Body of Christ. We are carried to Syria on the one 
hand and to Finland on the other. Always conspicuous 
in the centre is the Church of England. Associated with 
her is the Church of Scotland, the Free Churches of 

England. We are carried across the Atlantic to the 

U.S.A., where the Protestant Episcopal Church is deeply 

implicated in the world movement and also actively engag- 

ed in negotiations with non-episcopal Churches at home. 

Then we go to Canada where one historic union has been 

effected between three large Churches. And that is only 

part of the detailed records of intensive activities in many 
lands. 

In addition to all this we have accounts of contacts and 
correspondence with the Roman Catholic Church. This is 
a new factor in the world situation. Rome refuses to be 
associated with Protestant Churches in any official way ; 
but she displays increasing interest in this movement and 
this has been shown in various ways. One of the interest- 
ing documents in this volume is an account of the Malines 
Conversations, conferences arranged in the 20’s by that 
great soul, Cardinal Mercier, between Romans and Ang- 
licans. 

This most valuable ponapibieian concludes with a kind 
of blue-print of the proposed World Council of Churches, 
a forward step projected in 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh. 
To understand the highly important meeting which ended 
on September 12th at Amsterdam this volume is of price- 
less value. It traces the steps which have been taken, the 
results which have been achieved, the promise and potency 
of a truly ecumenical movement which seeks to bring to 
realisation our Lord’s prayer ‘‘ that they all may be one, 
as Thou Father art in me.and I in thee, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.”’ J.B.G. 

On Being Fit to Live With: Sermons on Post-War 
Christianity, by Many Emerson Fosdick (S.C.M. a 
. 8/6). : 

This new volume of sermons _ Din Fosdick springs 
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from and deals with the conditions men face following the | 
Second World War. Dr. Fosdick explains that he has 
retired from the full responsibility of a parish ministry, — 
and he feels that anyone must perceive in the volume the 
accent of an older man, assuming the right to recall per- 
sonal reminiscences and to share his experience with his 
younger contemporaries. To one reader the sermons 
have appealed as clearly the work of a man of richest 
experience, who from a full treasure-house brings ‘out 
things new and old. With uncanny power, as is his wont, | 
he diagnoses the sickness of our age, and with plainness | 
says, “‘ Thou ailest here and here.’’ But it would seem he 
is surer of the remedy than ever before. That remedy is 
Christ, and men and women filled with His Spirit. } j 

* * * * 
Behind That Wall: An introduction to some Classics of 

the Interior Life, by E. Allison Peers. (S.C.M. Press: 6/-), 

In the title of this book lies the idea that we all build the 
wall of our lives by our everyday duties. Outwardly most 
lives appear similar; most of them seem commonplace, — 
But behind the wall of some stands the Beloved. And He > 
makes all the difference. The life that is lived behind the | 
wall is the inner or interior life. The author seeks to tell 
of some of the great men and women who have lived be- 
hind the wall, and about the records they have left us in 
the shape of books describing their experiences. There 
are fourteen in all, including such as Augustine’s City of | 
God, Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises, Jeremty | 
Taylor’s Holy Living, and other classics of the inner life. — 
The book is finely done and is doubly welcome in our day | 
of never-ceasing ‘‘ cheap’ and secular publications. 

* * * & . | 
The Catechist andhis Work, edited by H. Belshaw—186 | 
pages, published by the United Society for Chris 

Literature, Lutterworth Press, for 4/-. 4 

This book is designed to assist both African — | 
and those who train them and contains twenty-one articles | 
written by African and European ministers, who have had | 
wide experience of mission work on the Gold Coast. — 
There are three articles on worship and the sacraments, | 
five on preaching and conducting meetings and Sunday — 
school, six on the pastoral work of a catechist and four on 
his personal life. The aim of the writers has been to give © 
practical help to the cathechist in the work he has been i 
called to do, to guide him in dealing effectively with the | 
difficulties he has to face and to encourage him to grasp 
the opportunities that lie before him. 

The style and language of the book are simple so that 
class-leaders and evangelists in our African churches, who 
have a working knowledge of English, will be able to use it 
for their own personal instruction and for the instruction of | 
others. It is heartily recommended for use at quarterly 
meetings of preachers and evangelists. G:O.L. 3 


